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Why the Warships? 




1 


rj^HE action bf-the British Govern- 
I men in sending warships and 
|troops to British Guiana; in declar- 
| ins an Emergency; in sacking the 
■Guiana government and suspending 
fthe Constitution, has caused alarm 
and despondency among those 
Western democrats who take “de¬ 
mocracy” too^iterall^ and who in 
Welcoming the new Constitution 
jnted to British Guiana, which 
suited in the general elections of 
1st iKpril. closed an eye to all the 
popholes which vested the real 
ver in the hands of the Governor, 
tho is the representative of the 
prirish Government. 

The statement‘issued by the Colo¬ 
nial Office alleges that the B.G. 
government was composed of Com- 
nunists who by “their intrigues” 
"nee they took office are threaten- 
bg “the welfare and good adminis¬ 
tration of the colony” It adds that: 
flf these processes were to continue 
jnchecked an attempt might be 
made, by methods which are familiar 
some other parts of the world, to 
et up “ a Communist dominated 
ate. This would lead to blood¬ 
ied” 

It would appear that these “in- 
rigues” include the active participa¬ 
tion of members of the Government 
fomenting the recent strikes in 
the sugar plantations and the organ- 
J ising of a petition to the Queen to 
amend the constitution by the aboli- 
I tion of the State Council, curtail¬ 
ment of the Governor’s reserved 
powers, dismissal of the Speaker, 
appointed by the Governor in favour 
of one elected by the House of 
Assembly, and removal of the offi¬ 
cial members from the House. This 


POLITICAL DEATH 


PEHALTY 


TT is now officially announced that Dr. 
X Mossadeq. the former prime minister 
of Persia is charged with crimes for 
which the penalty, if he is found guilty, 
is death by hanging. On the face of it 
the Court will have no difficulty in bring¬ 
ing home its charges. Reuter reports that: 

The charges, drawn up by the Army 
prosecutor after 12 days’ investigation, 
said that the policy of the Moussadek 
Government, ‘ based on weakening the 
constitution and weakening the people’s 
belief in the Islamic religion.” led the 
Shah to issue a decree dismissing the 
Prime Minister. He “refused” to obey 
the decree, and encouraged the people to 
arm and rise against the dynasty. The 
result was “the murder of a large number 
of people”.* 

Mossadeq is said to be contending that 
the Shah's powers are purely formal 
(Western commentators are fond of 
stressing his European education and 
inclination towards “constitutional” aims) 
and remarks that when the decree was 
issued the Shah was in Rome 
Such points serve to show how unreal 
and absurd legal points are in such a 
connexion. But even if the legal case 
against Mossadeq were absolutely cast 
iron, it would still be necessary to protest 
against these political trials where each 
faction seeks to liquidate the other. 
Anarchists regard politicians in power as 
the worst of criminals, but they do not 
therefore relish the use of the death 
penalty against them when they fall 
from office. 

Clemency in Egypt 

General Neguib. acting through the 
Council of Revolution has commuted 
the death sentence passed upon Ibrahim 
Abdel Hadi. a former prime minister, to 
life imprisonment. This is no doubt in 
deference to lioeral and progressive 
opinion in the outside world, for many 
of Neguib's political supporters deman¬ 
ded the death sentence itself. 
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petition was reported as having the 
backing of the People's Progressive 
Party (P.P.P.). which polled more 
than half the votes at the April 
elections. The Times points out 
that were these amendment to be 
permitted it “would leave the colony 
open to single party rule by the 
People’s Progressive Party”. To this 
one might add. that as matters stood 
before the Constitution was suspen¬ 
ded, the Government -which after 
all was elected according to the rules 
of the game laid down by the Colon¬ 
ial Office — proposed, but the State 
Council and the Governor — who are 
not elected by the people of British 
Guiana but nominated from London 
-— disposed. In effect it was single 
party rule with the only difference 
that it was the right kind of “single 
party” camouflaged by the sem¬ 
blance of government by the 
“people’s representatives”! 


Union. As Fenner Brockway points 
out, (Reynolds New s, Oct. 11) while 
it is true that members of the Gov¬ 
ernment openly sided with the strike 
and, it is alleged, even participated 
in them, it is equally true that the 
Governor and the State Council 
were against the strike and, it is 
alleged, the Governor facilitated 
lorry-loads of blacklegs. 

As a way out of the strike dead¬ 
lock, the B.G. Government intro¬ 
duced a Bill “requiring recognition 
of a union when the majority of 
workers on a plantation supported 
it. In a doubtful case, a plebiscite 
was authorized” (Brockway, Rey¬ 
nolds News)f It was over this Bill 
that the clash with the Governor and 
his officials occurred, and the peti¬ 
tion to remove the limitation on 
self-government, drawn up. It was 
also the moment for Mr. Lyttleton 
to reveal his hand. 


JT has been pointed out in certain 
sections of the British Press, as 
argument against the P.P.P. that 
though it won 18 out of the 24 seats 
in the House, it represented only 
51% of the votes cast at the April 
elections. The implication of such 
arguments is that the distribution of 
seats was unfair, and that by at¬ 
tempting to push through its “ex¬ 
treme” left programme the P.P.P. 
was antagonising a large section of 
the population. Such an argument 
might have some force if one were 
to see similar criticisms directed 
against the present distribution of 
seats in the British House of Com¬ 
mons where the Labour Party is 
represented by fewer members than 
the Conservatives though they se¬ 
cured a majority of the popular 
vote! And what is the action of 
the British Government, if not single 
party rule? 

As to the workers in the sugar 
plantations striking, what it shows, 
if nothing else, is that the Governor 
and the Sugar Barons have all along 
been determined to maintain wages 
at the starvation rates of the past (£2 
weekly) and to resist all attempts to 
organise Trade Unions which did 
not work hand in glove with them. 
For this reason the plantation own¬ 
ers recognised the generally unrepre¬ 
sentative Man Power Citizens’ 
Association but refused to recognise 
the Guiana Industrial Workers’ 


fFor the record one should mention that 
opponents of the P.P.P. in British 
Guiana say that the Bill was “an 
attempt to put into law something the 
party had failed to obtain by means of 
a strike” (,Manchester Guardian, Oct. 6). 
From this statement are we to under¬ 
stand that demands obtained by strike 
action only are valid now, and that 
laws passed by a majority in the House 
are not? This would indeed be a most 
revolutionary innovation, and one might 
even suggest that the warships have 
really been sent to protect the B.G. 
government from the$e Right extrem- 
ists! 

OTF - Continued on p. 3 


Two Low Tides at Margate 


QNLV a strong sense of duty per¬ 
suaded me to sit down and attempt 
to wade through the pile of newspaper 
cuttings about the Labour and Conserva¬ 
tives Parties’ Conferences at Margate. 
Only the feeling that Freedom ought to 
comment upon these two vitally impor¬ 
tant gatherings of frightfully important 
people urged me on through the mass of 
verbiage to find something interesting 
enough to be worth commenting upon 
to the politically conscious readership of 
this journal. 

And for the life of me I couldn’t find 
it. Some consolation however was to 
be gained from the fact that professional 
journalists, presumably far abler than I. 
had quite obviously found it equally 
difficult to produce interesting copy. 

This may have been because apparent¬ 
ly the most outstanding feature of 
Labour's gathering was the wide measure 
of agreement among Attleeists and Bevan- 
ites—and it is dissension that makes 
news. 

One or two headlines strained at the 
leash to report a storm or two—hut they 


A TRAGIC REMINDER 

There are 23.000 limbless survivors of 
the 1914-18 war, of an average age of 63. 
and through the British Limbless Ex- 
Service Men’s Association they have re¬ 
cently sent a letter to all M.P.s asking 
for a revision of their allowances. Their 
grievance is that the assessments for am¬ 
putations remained fixed for life accord¬ 
ing to the number of inches of amputated 
leg remaining, and this does not change 
with the increasing disability that comes 
with age. 

They claim that medical evidence is 
not needed to prove that the burden and 
discomfort of artificial limbs are a much 
greater handicap after 35 years. 


were only teacup storms after all, arising 
from the bombastic bullying of Arthur 
Deakin rather than from any real division 
of opinion. For the big boss of the 
T.CJ.C.—who carries block vote power 
in the Labour Party too—threatened a 
division between the party and the unions 
if the former pressed too hard for more 
nationalisation. 

So the Labour Party, like the T.U.C. 
just before, went on record against 
further nationalisation. Our social demo¬ 
crats and representatives of the industrial 
workers are agreed that the present 
balance of State- and private-controlled 
industries is just right—and for their 
purpose-of making capitalism as effi¬ 
cient as possible—they are probably 
right. 

The following week at Margate the 
Conservatives gathered—and since they 
announced no more de-nationalisation 
plans we take it that they too are satisfied 
with things as they are. 

The Tories all being little gentlemen, 
there was not even a storm in a tea-cup 
at their conference. It was all beauti¬ 
fully stage-managed, leading up to the 
climax when the old war horse himself 
made his entrance and delivered him¬ 
self of his first speech since he went sick 
six months ago. 

Everyone was delighted to hear that 
Sir Winston still had high hope for a 
4-power meeting “at the highest level”. 


The two conferences showed us how 
narrow is the gap between the two 
parties to-day. But what is disconcerting 
is that these groups have power to 
decide the fate of millions. These two 
organisations—the one in power, the 
other hoping for it—have it in their 
hands to lead the world to destruction. 
It is a terrifying thought—and practically 
the only interesting one that these two 
low tides at Margate uncovered. P.S. 


Trieste and Nationalis 


A T the time of going to press the 
^ Anglo-American announcement that 
they will evacuate Zone A and hand it 
over to Italy has provoked a counter 
declaration from Marshal Tito. Yugo¬ 
slavia, he says will send troops into the 
zone as soon as any Italian troops enter 
it. Meanwhile Yugoslav troops have 
occupied Zone B. It has been pointed 
out that as British and U.S. troops are 
at present occupying Zone A, it will be 
they rather than Italians who will have 
the task of dealing with the situation if 
Tito's threat materializes. 

Zone A is said to be predominantly 
Italian, though it contains some villages 
which are Slovene. Zone B, to the east 
and South of Trieste itself, contains rela¬ 
tively few Italians, and these are now 
experiencing the dangers and difficulties 
which, in the modern world beset the 
dwellers round disputed frontiers. A 
News dispatch on 12/10/53 relates that 


“Many Italian families have crossed from 
Zone B to Zone A. They said that they 
had been menaced by Yugoslav demon¬ 
strators and. having been told by the 
authorities that they could expect no 
protection, had decided to leave.” 


RUSSIAN PRISON CAMPS 


GHHE figures for the numbers of prison- 
** ers in the Russian prison camps 


have always been a matter of speculation. 
In ihe early days of the Five Year plans, 
twenty years ago, the so-called “liquida¬ 
tion of the Kulaks” provided a vast 
army of forced labour for the colonial 
development of Siberia. Ciliga, who 
spent nearly 10 years in Russian prisons, 
gave an estimate of between five and 
fifteen millions. 

After the release of many Poles under 
the Sikorski agreements between the war¬ 
time Polish leader and Stalin, more esti¬ 
mates were made by some of those who 
returned. One such Polish socialist esti¬ 
mated the figure then at 25 millions and 
used to marvel at the unwillingness of 
politically minded people in Britain to 
accept such a gigantic figure. 

Nevertheless, the works carried out by 
the M.V.D.— Ihe secret police—which 
uses this unknown prison population in 
its labour camps—have been so vast that 
these tremendous figures have begun to 
be accepted more readily. Now a new 
release of prisoners, this time Germans 
and eight years after the end of the war, 
has given rise to further estimates. 


According to a Times report (5/10/53): 

“Willibald Weise, a general of the 
labour service, who since the spring of 
1950 has been in a Moscow prison, said 
that he had had many opportunities f o 
talk to high Soviet officials also under 
arrest. They told him that, ‘on a 
cautious estimate,’ 20 million men and 
women of all nationalities were behind 
barbed wire in Russia.” 

These high figures therefore arc tend¬ 
ing to be quoted more and more as 
reasonable estimates. But there is an¬ 
other factor which has to he taken into 
account. All descriptions of life in the 
prison camps agree on one aspect, the 
enormous mortality which goes on in 
them and in the public works they pro¬ 
vide labour for. To maintain such 
enormous totals with continuous wastage 
through deaths, the rate of replenishment 
must be tremendous. But if one recalls 
that every trial of a Rajk or a Slansky 
is preceded or followed by mass arrests 
of thousands and that deportations to 
Russia are continually going on, one 
realizes that the Russian system provides 
plenty of sources for the replenishment 
of such camps. 


Artificial Dividing Line 

This division between Zones A and B 
is said to be on an ethnic basis one being 
predominantly Italian and the other 
Yugoslav: but incidents like the above 
shows how every political crisis tends 
artificially to separate off the different 
nationalities. And similar actions in the 
past make any such demarcation arbit¬ 
rary and unnatural in the eyes of one 
or both of the disputants. Thus Musso¬ 
lini’s policy after the annexation of 
Fiume was to Italianize the whole area 
by encouraging Italians to move in and 
penalizing Slavs so that they moved out. 
That Zone A is predominantly Italian is 
therefore no argument to Yugoslav 
nationalism, and Tito has persistently 
derided the Italian claim that the fate of 
the Zones should be decided by plebis¬ 
cite. 

It is not difficult to se£ that in this way 
discussion and argument finds little place 
in this kind of dispute. Both govern¬ 
ments want the territory with the econo¬ 
mic and strategic advantages which go 
with it and they are ready to “appeal to 
history” for reasons. Where an area has 
been disputed for centuries such an 
appeal has little rational value. 


healthy relations between peoples. 

Such nationalistic displays serve there¬ 
fore to allow governments to pose as 
champions of the “rights” of “their 
people”, and place critics under suspicion 
of being agents of the rival power. This 
aspect of these outbursts is exploited to 
the full. 


Whipped-up Nationalism 

It does however serve another govern¬ 
mental purpose. By harping one-sidedly 
on past wrongs they do succeed in in¬ 
flaming nationalist feeling to the utmost 
not merely in the area concerned but 
throughout their territories. Nationalist 
feeling, patriotism, loyalty to a geogra¬ 
phical area is a most valuable instrument 
for glossing over the economic and class 
inequalities and rivalries within a nation. 
It also tends to submerge the feeling, 
quite strong in frontier dwellers where 
such nationalism has not been artificially 
whipped up, that frontiers are not im¬ 
portant and that one people is very much 
like another. Nationalism always carries 
with it more than a hint of hatred for 
the foreigner and hence is an obstacle to 


Divide-and-Rule Again 

Finally, there is the question of the 
British and American role. The United 
States is fairly new to this business but 
partition has long been a British method 
of dealing with various problems, and it 
has a history long enough to allow one 
to be fairly sure that certain results are 
likely to flow from it. In our own time 
partition has been used to “solve” the 
Irish problem, and the Indian problem to 
name only the outstanding examples. 

In both cases the effect of partition has 
been to prolong a political difference in¬ 
definitely rather than to produce a satis¬ 
factory solution either immediately or in 
any reasonably short time. 

It must be granted that given the con¬ 
cept of nations and national frontiers 
there can be no satisfactory solution to 
these disputes, but this fact has never 
turned governments into campaigners for 
the abolition of the nation-state concept. 
On the other hand partition has had 
other advantages to the intervening 
powers which have absolutely nothing to 
do with the rights and wrongs of the 
question at issue. The partition of Ire¬ 
land created a permanent division of the 
country which obscured the question of 
total secession from British rule. Such 
division weakened the Irish cause im¬ 
measurably and the gainer was—British 
imperialism. 

The case of India is similar. While 
India and Pakistan are busy at each 
other’s throats they both remain that 
much the more dependant on Britain. 
And so no doubt it is with Italy and 
Yugoslavia. Each looks to Britain and 
America to advance their own cause, 
and such hopes provide bargaining 
power for the outsiders. 

In such a dispute the various govern¬ 
ments all seek to derive power and ad¬ 
vantage: the people w'ho take the knocks 
and merely wait for the next showdown 
are the unfortunate inhabitants. 
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PRKtDOM 


GREETINGS TO A. S. NEILL 


Down With Aesthetics t 


QN October 17th. A. S. Neill is 70. 

a fact which is rather startling 
to those who know Summerhill and 
Neill himself. For both the man 
and the school he founded are as 
active and as dynamic as ever, and 
it conies as a shock of surprise to 
reflect that Summerhill is nearing 
its thirtieth birthday while Neill 
occupies the dominant position in 
progressive education at an age 
when most men have retired from 
active work, perhaps to write their 
memoirs. 

Neill has, however, written his 
memoirs as he went along, so to 
speak, for there is no better account 
of the school and the ideas behind 
it than in that long series of ramb¬ 
ling discursive books with their 
many fascinating accounts of indivi¬ 
dual child histories. But to those 
who have assimilated Neill’s ideas a 
visit to Summerhill brings even more 
insight into the real life of children 
— that closed and unknown territory 
into which so few adults ever pene¬ 
trate. 

The writer is not qualified to 
attempt an account of Neill’s ideas, 
still less to convey that enormous 
experience based upon an intuitive 
understanding of children which lies 
behind those ideas. But in saluting 
him it seems fitting to refer to the 
outstanding aspects of Neill’s work 
which have made him the father and 
adviser of almost all the progressive 
work in a certain aspect of educa¬ 
tion in this country. His personal 
influence has reached far beyond his 
books, and the ideas which have 
made Summerhill have affected all 
who have worked there, and those 
other schools which have sought to 
extend the work. Then there are 
the parents and the children them¬ 
selves, not all of them completely 
clear about Neill’s aims, but all de¬ 
voted to the man himself and quite 
certain of one thing—that his work 
is of first class importance. 

Love and Approval 

The guiding principle of Neill’s 
work can be presented in the (fre¬ 
quently misunderstood) phrase “love 
and approval”. It is the emotional 
development of children which con¬ 
stitutes education in Neill’s system 
and the first necessity for all chil¬ 
dren is to feel affection from those 
around them, and also to receive 
support in what they do. This is in 
stark contrast to the usual concep¬ 
tions of “guiding” children mostly 
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by prohibitions — “don't do that, you 
mustn’t do this”. Whether they are 
pressed with kindliness or with 
brutality this — and it is the normal — 
method seeks to mould a child to 
fit the adult world rather than to 
allow it to find its own development. 

Neill’s intellectual courage is 
shown by his readiness to carry love 
and approval even to those children 
who behave worst. But it is a cour¬ 
age which is self-maintaining be¬ 
cause it has brought such handsome 
dividends, for Neill’s ideas have 
been brilliantly successful in the 
most disturbed and maladjusted 
children. His success in this field 
has been a demonstration that the 
ideas that guide him can be applied 
in the most desperate of all cases 
and be triumphantly vindicated. 

Such work also has required social 
courage, for love and approval is an 
open condemnation of all the con¬ 
ventional disapproval and ordering 
about and moralizing which the vast 


Revol 

CINCE the laying down of the famous 
^ twenty-one conditions by the 2nd 
Congress of the Comintern in Moscow, 
the decisive argument in winning or justi¬ 
fying the allegiance of idealists and work¬ 
ers to a communist parly has been that 
the November revolution was the only 
one to succeed, and that even if leaving 
much to be desired it should be defended 
and copied all over the world. Aims 
and methods that differed or did not 
emanate from the Bolshevik example 
were deemed utopian and doomed to 
failure. It was alleged that they caused 
a division and wastage of revolutionary 
energies, and thus played into the hands 
of the enemy. 

As communist tactics and propaganda 
have made the most of this argument 
transforming it almost into an axiom, 
and seriously affecting the recruiting 
power of former revolutionary ideologies 
and movements it is pertinenr. and per¬ 
haps not loo late, to re-examine the 
problem of what constitutes a successful 
revolution. If communist blinkers are 
not applied the obvious answer is that 
the success of a revolution consists in 
the emancipation of the oppressed, and 
in the freedom of the once oppressed to 
organize their lives without oppression. 
The attendant necessity of exercising for 
a longer or shorter time a power of 
revenge against the oppressors, and the 
ability to cope with or forestall actual 
or potential counter-revolutions may be 
means to revolutionary success, but it is 
fatal to mistake them for revolutionary 
achievements. 

Communist misrepresentation and falsi¬ 
fication of history has led thousands to 
believe that it was thanks to the Bolshe¬ 
viks that the Russian masses were eman¬ 
cipated and their conquests safeguarded. 
The truth is that the old regime was 
overthrown by the masses themselves, 
and that most of what they conquered 


mass of grown-ups and their official 
educational representatives regard as 
their duty to surround children with. 

Neill’s work with difficult children 
has obscured to some extent his 
ideas about normal child develop¬ 
ment. It is probably true however, 
that it is working with disturbed 
children (and. of course, their dis¬ 
turbed parents as well) which has 
provided this insight into the nor¬ 
mal. Neill himself in no sense re¬ 
gards his work as being bounded by 
the cure of emotionally ill children. 
He is concerned much more deeply 
with the larger problem of provid¬ 
ing an environment which permits 
children to develop normally — for 
of course it is the thwarting of this 
natural development which produces 
the “maladjusted’' child. 

The other great distinguishing 
factor in Neill's work which makes 
it of even greater revolutionary sig¬ 
nificance. is his insistence on the 
right of children to their own sexual 
life. For most adults the extension 
of love and approval to this aspect 
of children's activity represents the 
most difficult break with their own 
early anti-scxuul and obsessional 
training. It is not surprising that 
this is the side of Neill’s work 
which his received the most bitter 
opposition — an opposition which he 
has received with good humoured 
and sceptical detachment, avoiding 
entanglements in polemics which 
are quite pointless because of the 
emotional involvement of the 
attackers. 

In this work Neill has found him¬ 
self drawn to another independent 
worker who has also made his life 
work in the struggle for healthy 
emotional development, Wilhelm 
Reich. It is one of the stupid 
tragedies of our world that official¬ 
dom has prevented these two men 
in latter years from working in 
closer collaboration. 

Neill's name is execrated by a 
few, unknown to the majority of his 
fellow countrymen. But among those 
who know' and are inspired by his 
work he is loved and revered as few 
masters have been by their disciples. 
In saluting him on his seventieth 
birthday we salute a very great man 
indeed, and one whose ideas are 
influencing his age. J.H. 


^J"HE failure of the recent attempt to 
stop the erection of a new fourteen- 
story building on ihe site of Bucklersbury 
House, to the east of St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral. shows once again how little regard 
the authorities have for public sentiment. 
The proposed new block will completely 
obscure the view of St. Paul’s from one 
direction and contribute still further to 
the ruin of the London skyline. In spile 
of considerable protest, however, Mr 
Macmillan, the minister responsible, has 
given permission for it to be built. The 
only benefit from the protest is that, to 
maintain the English tradition of com¬ 
promise, one or two minor excrescences 
have been purged from ihe design. 

The cynic will no doubt say that as 
London is for the most part made up of 
ugly buildings the erection of one more 
monstrosity will make little difference. 
And critics of anarchism may think they 
have found yet another inconsistency in 
our regret that someone has not been 
prevented from doing something. In a 
free society, it will be argued, anyone 
will be able to put up a building as ugly 
as he cares to make it. Ihe answer to 
this, of course, is that anyone who finds 
it too hideous will be able to knock it 
down, This at once conjures up a pic¬ 
ture of the sort of chaos that for many 
is synonymous with anarchy. But the 
knowledge that anyone who dislikes a 
building will be free to raze it will, we 
may hope, deter all but the most head¬ 
strong of architects from giving concrete 
form to their designs until they have 
made sure of the reception they arc 
likely to get. The dynamiting of such 
horrors as the Albert Hall and St. 
Pancras Station, which will be among the 
benefits wc can expect from a revolution, 
will provide a salutary lesson for archi¬ 
tects. 

Fortunately there arc fewer architects 
than one might suspect who require such 
an object lesson. In many cases it is 
not they but their clients who are respon¬ 
sible for much of the ugliness that sur¬ 
rounds us. Their clients, more often than 
not, are commercial enterprises. 

It was not coincidence that the decline 
of architecture in Britain began with the 
Industrial Revolution. Some of the 
buildings of the Eighteenth Century and 
before are still with us, and their elegant 
proportions and clean lines seem as 
beautiful to us to-day as they doubtless 
did to those who watched them take 
shape. By the middle ol the nineteenth 
century, however, the growing number 
of buildings reflected all too clearly the 
expansion of commerce and industry that 
had called them into being. Indeed, the 
only London building of any merit to be 
erected in the Victorian age was King's 


utionary Failure 


was lost again at the hands of the Bol¬ 
sheviks at a cost in lives of peasants, 
workmen, and revolutionaries almost as 
great in number as that caused by famine 
or by war against the Whites. The latter, 
moreover, was not waged by Bolsheviks 
alone but by men of all parties or wiih 
no party affiliation; the Bolshevik regime 
was saved not so much by Lenin’s genius 
as by Foch’s victory in the West; and it 
must not be forgotten that Allied inter¬ 
vention failed mainly because of geo¬ 
graphical distance, war-weariness, and 
workers’ pressure on their governments. 
If the Red Army fought heroically 
during the long struggle, the Bolshevik 
Party acted cynically, ruthlessly and dis¬ 
honourably against parties, armies, 
soviets, and unorganized workers and 
peasants whose desire was to complete 
and not to exploit the revolution. 

Thus the Bolshevik victory, apart from 
external factors that made it possible, 
turns out to be not a revolutionary suc¬ 
cess, but one of power politics and 
power tactics. It is not the masses’ will 
that triumphed since the Bolsheviks de¬ 
prived them in theory and practice of any 
genuine means of initiative and expres¬ 
sion, nor was it the Bolshevik ideology 
since it was changed and reversed many 
Limes according to circumstances and to 
the temper, the rivalry and the blunders 
of the Kremlin autocrats. What trium¬ 
phed was merely a special and constantly 
improved technique for seizing and main¬ 
taining power over and against the will 
of the people—a technique that proved 
equally successful without a communist 
ideology when adopted by a Hitler or a 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

★ 

'J^HERE is a mystique of revolution, an 
over-reliance on the spontaneity and 
good sense of the masses that may be 


accompanied by passive expectation of a 
miracle, and by foolish, suicidal action 
when the seeming miracle comes. But 
there is also another mystique, of a sor¬ 
did and more dangerous kind, which in 
rational disguise and transforming the 
various pieces of a sophism into organ¬ 
izational realities, and confuting objec¬ 
tions by the political and often physical 
destruction of the objectors, falsifies all 
revolutionary issues, and while preserv¬ 
ing and perfecting the mechanism of 
revolution vitiates its motives and mars 
its results. It is the mystique by which 
the industrial proletariat is made the only 
class endowed with genuine revolution¬ 
ary spirit, the communist party the 
localized and articulate conscience of the 
proletariat, and the highest hierarchs of 
the party the infallible directors of this 
conscience. 

The first mystique gives martyrs to 
the revolution, and the second its execu¬ 
tioners. In the historical praxis it is 
only natural that the revolutionaries 
should come to identify their victory and 
survival with those of the revolutionary 
cause, and anarchists, with few and 
obsolete exceptions, never developed 
clear ideas on the role of the revolution¬ 
aries. But if, as with communist parties, 
revolutionaries have been selected and 
organized into a bureaucracy, a con¬ 
spiratorial army and a caste with special 
privileges as well as special tasks, and 
with predetermined plans in the execu¬ 
tion of which the will and temper of the 
masses will be taken into account only 
insofar as they lend themselves to be 
manipulated, a revolution will have no 
other aim and will achieve no other 
essential result than the seizure of power 
by the professional revolutionaries with 
the most fraudulent and violent disregard 
for the hopes of the masses in the name 


Cross Station (which was designed by aa 
engineer) and few people to-day would 
guess ihat it was a product of the middle 
nineteenth century. 

The chief characteristic of commercial 
architecture is its pretentiousness. The 
imitation Graeco-Roman banks and 
counting-houses with their fake Doric 
columns were intended to impress on¬ 
lookers with their solidity and symbolize 
(not always with justification) the finan¬ 
cial soundness of the enterprises they 
housed. The gothic nightmares that 
arose in every town were meant to con¬ 
vey something of the romance of busi¬ 
ness. With the growth of nationalism 
state architecture, too, has become pre¬ 
tentious and ridiculous. 

Even to-day commerce and the Slate 
still shackle the architect's invention. In , 
spile of the pioneer work of such meg 
as Frank Lloyd Wright and Lc Lorbusw 
and the inspiration of such movements I 
the Rauhaus school the bulk of mod<H 
building remains tawdry and gimcra 
For even though an architect may 
cessfully dissuade his commercial clieU 
from some of their more exuberj 
fancies he is unlikely to shake th 
determination to have something as < 
ventional and uninspired as puss*! 

His clients will also, with sound comn 
cial instincts, tend to prefer the desig 
who can enclose the largest amount^ 
space for the least outlay of money. 

The Festival of Britain, which 
queathed to us the Festival Hall, j 
us a glimpse of what a twentieth ccntd 
architecture could be like if imaginary 
were treed from the bonds of conventip 
and the question of cost not allowed j 
cripple the design. But for all the mfl 
ence the Festival has had on our pubfl 
building it might almost as well 
have been. The Government continu 
to erect monstrous brick boxes to hou 
the hordes of bureaucrats, and the i 
tains of industry are still raising th 
villainous piles of masonry. Indeed, ( 
public buildings show few Mgns 
artistic improvement. Nor will they si 
long as commercial and economic 
motives continue to dictate the sort of] 
building we arc to have. $o long as 
allow the sordid doctrines of capitalism I 
to dominate our society so long shall we 
condemn ourselves to walk through 
streets of ugly, .squalid buildings. Only 
in a free society shall we ever find our¬ 
selves in harmony with our architectural 
surroundings. For only in a free society 
will it be possible to make buildings that 
will give pleasure to those who have to 
look at them. In an anarchist society 
no-one will "lake up" architecture be¬ 
cause he has to make a Jiving somehow 
and a respectable profession is better paid 
and considered one of the least degrading 
ways of doing this. 

Edwin Pemce. 


and with the lives of which a revolution 
is made. 

The aim of revolution is not only to 
bring oppression to an end, but to create 
social and political security that will 
prevent it from arising under another 
form. This the Bolsheviks did not 
achieve nor intended to achieve, They 
only replaced one form of oppression by 
another, and a body of oppressors with 
themselves. What the masses gained 
from the change could have been achie¬ 
ved without revolution as it was in most 
European countries through the passage 
from feudal to capitalist society. What 
they lost, instead, the power of discon¬ 
tent, organization and rebellion, is per¬ 
haps irreparable. If a revolution is to 
serve the cause of the oppressed and the 
caifse of freedom it must leave the initia¬ 
tive to the masses and go against only 
those sections of them that would turn 
into oppressors of others. Moreover, it 
must cater for the existing masses and 
for the revolutionary generation, not for 
the masses of the future whose will no¬ 
body can interpret and who must not be 
deprived of the right of shaping their 
own destiny. To sacrifice the revolu¬ 
tionary generation for the supposed 
happiness and welfare of the one to 
come, as it w>as done in Russia, is a pro¬ 
cedure that might boast of the most im¬ 
pressive achievements but which docs 
not differ in substance from the happi¬ 
ness and welfare achieved in America 
after the extermination of the Red 
Indians or from what the Nazis might 
have achieved for the German peophTby 
the annihilation of the Jewish race 

W" Continued orT p. 
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BRITISH GUIANA 

WtP C**timwei from *. 1 

WHATEVER the Colonial Office 
might say. it certainly could 
not give as an excuse for sending 
troops to British Guiana that the 
colony was in a state of bloody revo¬ 
lution. The Press was unanimous in 
describing the situation there as 
calm. Indeed after the state of 
Emergency had been declared, the 
government sacked, and meetings 
banned, the situation was still calm 
enough for the Governor to an¬ 
nounce that the state of emergency 
was not going to interfere with the 
intcr-Colonial cricket match with 
Trinidad which began last Friday! 
Perhaps in this new Elizabethan era. 
such a gesture was meant to remind 
us that we have lost none of the 
spirit of Plymouth Hoe. And in so 
far as the then protagonist Drake, is 
now recognised for the pirate that 
he was. perhaps there is something 
in such a gesture! 

The alleged reasons for the expe¬ 
ditionary force were given by the 
Colonial Secretary himself at the 
Conservative Party Conference at 
Margate last week: 

“In British Guiana it has become clear 
that the present elected Government is 
inspired by Communist principles and is 
determined to apply them regardless of 
the interests of the mass of the popula¬ 
tion. Her Majesty's Government arc not 
going to allow a Communist State to be 
'organised within the British Common¬ 
wealth. Our friends can take that as a 
definite statement, and our enemies can 
attach to it all the importance that I 
think they should." 

In a speech in Heme Bay Mr. 
Lvttleton also said: 

"Ministers in British Guiana, while 
holding their portfolios, ‘were organis¬ 
ing the strikes on the sugar estates, the 
principal industry of the colony.' Mr. 
Lvttleton went on. They attempted to 
organise a general strike. The economic 
life of the country is menaced, imports 
into it have fallen by half, the flow of 
capital from overseas has dried up. but 
more than that, the life, liberty, and hap¬ 
piness of the ordinary men and women 
m British Guiana are menaced.' 

The British Government still had a 
responsibility—not only to seeing that 
peace and order were not disturbed, but. 
after the present troubles had been for¬ 
gotten. ‘in a plan to improve the social 
conditions, the housing. aDd the standard 
of life of tbc 400,000 people who inhabit 
British Guiana. 


UUUM WVI kilt « * hmF 

any more than the Guianese workers 
now, who are responsible for these 
sudden financial uphcavaJs which ac¬ 
cording to Mr. LyttJcton “menace 
their life, liberty and happiness"** 
(We pass over with contempt the 
suggestion contained in Lyttleton's 
statement that a half starved, ill- 
boused. illiterate people—in spite of 
150 years of British rule—have 
hitherto been enjoying “life, liberty 
and happiness**). 


★ 

F 0R . the reasons givcD above the 
situation in British Guiana is 
one potentially explosive in charac¬ 
ter. The situation in all colonies is 
potentially explosive simply because 
of the manifest injustice of a herren - 
volk shamelessly living on the backs 
of the mass of "the people. But the 
situation is obviously exacerbated 
when for one reason or another these 
people are given the illusion that 
their grievances and their miserable 
conditions are going to be righted 
by granting them status as citizens, 
only to find that the framework 
through which this is to be achieved 
is in fact an illusion. 

We think Mr. Lvttleton and his 
advisers are right in feeling worried 
about the future of British Guiana, 
as was his predecessor who appoin¬ 
ted the Commission to draft a con¬ 
stitution for that country. His game 
has misfired—assuming our interpre¬ 
tation of recent developments is a 
correct one. Modern Imperialist 
policy is to seek a solution to the 
triangular problem of. on the one 
hand, the growing political and 
social awareness of the indigenous 
populations with, on the other, the 
herrenvoik attitude of the generally 
minute white populations" bitterly 
resenting any concessions to native 
rights which might endanger their 
security. Between these two forces 
stands the Colonial Power making 
sure that any political changes do 
not endanger their privileged econo¬ 
mic interests. This difficult mar¬ 
riage of interests in which the privi¬ 
leged class retains its privileges, and 
the “natives'* are given the illusion 
of an improvement in their condi¬ 
tions. is sought through the encour¬ 
agement of native government (with 
the governor standing in the back- 1 
ground with the big stick), by which 
it is felt the (often unconscious) 
revolutionary impulses of the people 
and the “rabble rousers" (as Dr. 
Jagen is described by the liberal - 
News Chronicle ) will be curbed by 
the “sense of responsibility'’ that 
self-government brings with it. 


“ Worker Priests’* & Catholic Power 


TT has been the policy of tbc Catholic 
X Church in the last century to encour¬ 
age workers to rake active part in the 
trade union movement, cither by form¬ 
ing separate catholic unions ns in France, 
or hv working wjthin existing unions 
but in addition having an association of 
catholic workers as in this country. 

This policy has been intensified in 
post-war France to the extent of forming 
a special seminary at Limoges for the 
purpose of training "worker priests" 
whose aim was to set up "carholic com¬ 
munities of industrial workmen wjthin 
the sociaJ forms they had already created 
for themselves". To this end these 
"worker priests" took jobs in factories 
in an attempt to identify themselves with 
the industrial worker. 

From the beginning however, the 
priests were faced with such difficulties 
as having to participate with other work¬ 
ers in activities which were frowned 
upon by the hierarchy, and which event¬ 
ually culminated in two priests being 
beaten up by the police when demonstrat¬ 
ing with communists in an "anti-Ridge¬ 
way riot" last May. 

This incident and the possible conse¬ 
quences have obviously been the subject 
of much thought in the Vatican. Last 
week, the Pope, through Cardinal Piz- 
zardo. Prefect of the Sacred College of 
Seminaries, formally forbade the priests 
continuing with their policy of taking 
jobs in factories with the order that the 
preachers of the Limoges seminary 
should be sent back to their dioceses. 

This action has caused more than a 
flutter among the French Hierarchy and 
even among those Bishops who were 
critical of the scheme in its origin. The 
leading catholic papers have also been 
expressing doubts as to the correctness 
of the move. It is difficult however, to 
really assess the extent of the opposition 
because of the fact that no catholic will 
openly express strong criticism of the 
Pope's policy. The catholic review. 
Actuality Rcligieusc da ns Ic Monde goes 
as far as any when it says: — 

“To-day it seems that the whole future 
of the experiment is at stake. The 
Church will be judged. Wc must, how¬ 
ever realise that ns far as human eyes 
can sec. it is perhaps our last chance that 
is in danger of disappearing. 

"Wc must measure the consequences 
of this collapse. It would be above all 
a profound discouragement, not only for 
the working class but for all classes. 
How many Catholic intellectuals and in¬ 
deed unbelievers arc not following this 
god attempt with the deepest sympathy? 
Henceforth there would be a dangerous 
temptation to say: There is nothing to 
be done: the abyss is too deep; Chris¬ 
tianity cannot reach the working class'." 


FREEDOM PRESS 
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Archbishop Feltin of Paris gives a 
more orthodox point of view in a lecture 
published in the Srmainc Reiigicuse. and 
indicates the arguments that wifi be 
adopted by the Pope in the final decision 
taken after this month's meeting arranged 
between the Pope and two French Car¬ 
dinals. Archbishop Feltin says that fhc 
priests concerned need "more prayers and 
criticism and that, the dangers of their 
task were fourfold": — 

L Mistaking the character of the mis¬ 
sionary aposrolate. which must not be 
confused with temporal action; 

2. Falling into error as to the idea of 
the Church itself: 

Falling into error as to the law' of 
charity, which is the essential law of 

Christianity (where justice was at stake, 
and in particular circumstances, and alli¬ 
ance with members of other denomina¬ 
tions might well be right, but it mu<U not 
become a rule, the Archbishop said^ 

4. Error about the vocation ori’thc 
priest, who must preserve the spirit of 
obedience and humility and resist the 
temptation of blindly following his per¬ 
sonal conscience, which would produce 
precisely "that neo-protest a ntrsm which 
the Holv Father fears so much.” 

W.G. 2. JO/53.) 

These arguments couched in such 
careful language arc familiar to us all. 
and as wc base so often pointed out 


E of fhc most interesting groups 
struggling for influence in the in¬ 
dustrial and social fields is the organisa¬ 
tion known as M.R.A.. or Moral Rc- 
Armnmcnf. Interesting, that is. in the 
way that rhe creatures one discovers 
under a stone make an interesting study. 

Moral Rearmament started thirty-two 
years ago when Dr. Frank Buchman be¬ 
gan by giving house parties and by some 
undefined means became able to influ¬ 
ence people to mend their sinful ways 
and to announce the fact through public 
confession. Here was not the holc-and- 
corncr confession in the car of a priest— 
here was an appeal to exhibitionism and 
masochism at the same time, for the 
saved sinner came before an audience 
and told of his sins and how- he was 
saved. 

Catching on among Oxford under¬ 
graduates. the movement became known 
as the Oxford Group, and very soon it 
moved from being concerned with the 
salvation of individual souls to being 
( mainly an anti-Communist organisation 
1 and by 1938 and during the war it had 
settled into its present pattern of preach¬ 
ing class collaboration and harmony be¬ 
tween w'orkcr and boss. 

This organisation is world-wide and 
well-financed. Where its money comes 
from is not difficult to guess, for among 
its supporters are members of the boards 
of directors of many large and influential 
commercial and industrial concerns. Its 
literature is printed in many languages. 


bear strong resemblance to the arguments 
advanced by the pundits of the commun¬ 
ist church 

Apart from the fear of the catholic 
hierarchy that "worker priests" through 
their example of collaborating with non- 
catholic workers will give the green fight 
to other catholics and so spread the idea 
that workers should unite against the 
common enemy whatever their creed, it 
must be remembered that the support for 
fhc church in France largely comes from 
the middle and the property owning 
classes. There is litrlc doubt therefore, 
that if the Pope docs not decide to com¬ 
pletely squash the experiment it will be 
radically altered in form. That if is not 
worth losing the support of the money 
classes to risk the slightest sympathy 
being established between communist and 
catholic workers will undoubtedly be the 
decision of fhc Pope. 

From the anarchist point of view such 
a decision would be all to tbc good. The 
longer workers go on believing that the 
Church is concerned with tbc/r welfare 
•he harder is our task to convince them 
that when fhc Church speaks of “gcf'ing 
among the workers" it is not for moral 
or humanitarian reasons but to further 
the power of the Catholic Church. 

R.M. 


produced in an attractive fashion on a 
lavish scale and its message is always 
of the love that should exist between 
worker and boss, and very much opposed 
to direct action. 

M.R.A. makes a point of trying to 
gather to its ranks well-known working- 
class militants, and in its illustrated 
brochures can be seen the photographs 
of ex-Communist dockers and miners 
who have seen the light. To help them 
see fhc light. M.R.A. gives free holidays 
at their centre in Caux. in Switzerland, 
and in Florida. It runs film-shows, plays 
and concerts. The Westminster Theatre. 
London, for example, is owned by 
M.R.A., and there they produce plays 
with the message). 

In some places M.R.A. has succeeded 
in forming yellow unions; in others it 
has contented itsc/f so far with infiltrat¬ 
ing the official unions. Like all such 
outfits, M.R.A. has a leadership who 
clearly do well out of it. and a rank-and- 
file who are equally sincere and believe 
that they are doing good. 

And so they are—for the bosses. All 
attempts at harmonising social relation¬ 
ships in a class-divided society can help 
only fhc class in power. The rank-and- 
file of M.R.A. may or may not be con¬ 
sciously trying to do that, but their 
leader. Dr. Buchman, is not so vague. 
He knows what he is after and wc can 
judge what it is from his statement from 
before the war: "Hitler or any Fascist 
Leader controlled by God could cure all 
the ills of the world." 


MORAL REARMAMENT 


‘This is a happier task than the sup¬ 
pression of disorder and revolution, and 
we shall pursue it. as we have during the 
last two years, with ail our energy and 
resources'." 

An analysis of these two state¬ 
ments allows one to begin to see 
something of the true situation since 
the elections of April. 1953. It 
seems clear to us that the intention 
of the P.P.P. when it took office was 
to supplement some of the promises 
of reform they had made, and which 
won a majority of votes for them at 
the elections. To achieve these re¬ 
forms was not going to be merely a 
matter of legislation, since the real 
power of the country was in the 
hands of the sugar barons. The fact 
that the P.P.P. supported and en¬ 
couraged the striking workers is an 
admission by these politicians, that 
the real power with which to fight 
the plantation owners resided not in 
the House of Assembly but in the 
hands of the toiling masses. This 
has nothing to do with Russian 
Communism. It is something which 
has been realised ever since man has 
been exploited by man. 

The disastrous economic situation 
to which Mr. Lyttleton referred re¬ 
minds one forcibly of the situation 
that followed the election in France 
in 1936 of the Popular Front Gov¬ 
ernment. It may be recalled that 
then the answer given by the “200 
families”, to what to them was a 
deep-red Government, was to seek 
/rts overthrow or submission by 
’ financial strangulation. It was cer- 


Where we think Mr. Lvttleton's 
game has misfired is in that in the 
first place he must have hoped for 
a coalition government led by the 
much more amenable United Demo¬ 
cratic Party. And that when the 
P.P.P. instead won the day the Sugar 
Barons decided to make no conces¬ 
sions to the new situation. Their 
one intention was to drive out the 
new Government. The Jagens who 
obviously are not the kind of people 
to play at governments while the 
real government operates behind the 
scenes, retaliated by making their 
appeal direct to the working people. 
And this the British authorities 
would not tolerate; to appeal direct¬ 
ly to the people is really taking 
democracy too far! But they could 
not publicly admit this. Hence the 
Moscow Red Herring, which, as we 
have pointed out in other connec¬ 
tions. is in the post-war world a 
justification for the perpetration of 
every kind of injustice. 

We have no illusions about Dr. 
Jagens. his wife or the P.P.P. leader¬ 
ship. Their political connections are 
a pointer that they are not much 
better than their would-be persecu¬ 
tors. It happens that at this stage 
in their struggle for power it is in 
their interest to align themselves 
with the Guianese workers and 
against the Sugar Barons and the 
.Colonial Office. But we do not 
doubt that once secure in their 
power they would behave as all 
politicians in all countries do in simi¬ 
lar circumstances. 
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Revolutionary Failure ■** CoofinDod from p, 2 


T™ realist, strong with the evidence 
of all past experience, will affirm 
that a revolution to end all oppression is 
a practical impossibility. The idealist, 
also strong with the evidence of all past 
experience, affirms instead that history 
never fully repeats itself and can be con¬ 
stantly impregnated by human will and 
dreams. The idealist has unlimited faith 
in the latent possibilities of mankind, 
and the ethical needs and aspirations 
stirring in his mind arc for him a suffi¬ 
cient token of the reaJity of such possi¬ 
bilities. The more vigilant and exacting 
his intolerance of all forms of oppression, 
the more unlikely is his revolution going 
to materialize, and it may well be that 
a revolution ending all oppression is in¬ 
herently doomed to failure. Faith in a 
genuine revolution, meanwhile, will give 
a meaning to his life that nothing else 
can. and a meaningful life is what mat¬ 
ters most. After all. even the most 
striking success the realist can achieve 
will not put a stop to history, but will 
suffer from the instabiitv of all human 
affairs, and be reversed of superseded, and 
eventually extinguished. Is it worthwhile, 
then, to water down and finally dissolve 
the idealism that gives meaning to a 
man's life for the sake of a half-revolu- 
tion that will ensure success only to some 
revolutionaries, and only by changing 
them into oppressors? If ideas have to 
be sacrificed so let all revolutionary 
activity be sacrificed as well. A revolu¬ 
tion that is not against any state in fieri 
as well as the actual state will show a 
balance sheet in which its antisocial acts 
will never be compensated by any speci¬ 
fic form of oppression it may bring to an 
end or any economic improvement if 
may foster. 


The success of a revolution is, then, 
to be measured in terms of meanings, of 
spiritual realities, and J would even say, 
of idealist actualism. When a system of 
oppression has been exploded or over¬ 
thrown, then and then only is revolution 
successful. The goal is attained, life ex¬ 
alted. and revolution triumphant. There 
is no other success to look for while 
counter-revolution is kept at bay. and 
no revolutionary party has yet developed 
enough strength to exert its own oppres¬ 
sion. Failure begins when the revolu¬ 
tionary initiative is centralized and 
monopolized, when it is turned against 
the revolutionaries and the very classes 
for whose sake the revolution was made. 
The struggle against counter-revolution is 
still part of the revolutionary movement, 
and perhaps the happiest death is the 
one met in defending a reality of free¬ 
dom newly conquered. The saddest 
death, on the other hand, is certainly the 
one met for a revolution that has already 
been betrayed, and in the name of free¬ 
dom which is known already to be but 
a mask to the power of a new set of 
oppressors. 

Instructed by the Russian, the Spanish, 
and other experiences, the anarchist 
should, in my opinion, refuse to fall an 
easy prey to the slogan “no enemy on 
the Left", and will be for a revolution 
doomed to failure or for no revolution 
at all rather than for one which under 
the name of realism and the lure of suc¬ 
cess will only result in a state of things 
that will demand another revolution 
under conditions in which the revolution¬ 
ary spirit will have been severely morti¬ 
fied. and practically stamped out. 

GIOV 'VNVT* B \t d : : : v •. 
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Help Franco's Victims 2 


Can You 

W mLI (he Government of 
Franco Spain pursues its 
initiations for loans and treaties 
with at least some representatives 
of die “Free World”, the Spanish 
jxjhce and courts have resumed their 
systematic persecution of fighters 
for freedom. 

Another group of free trade-union¬ 
ists active members of the C.N.T.. 
will have to face a Military Court 
early next month. Their only crime 
is that they are inveterate enemies 
of the Franco regime and have been 
trying to maintain and strengthen 
the clandestine trade union organi¬ 
sation, which the dictatorship keeps 
outlawed. Among the thirteen ac¬ 
cused there is the General Secretary. 
Cipriano Damiano Gonzalez, and 
the delegate to the C.N.T. centre 
abroad, Emilio Quinones; the eleven 
others are alleged to have been dele¬ 
gates or liaison officers of the under¬ 
ground organisation in the various 
Spanish regions. One of them, Pablo 
Borjas, has already been sentenced 
in connection with the strikes of last 
May. 

The prosecution demands in some 
cases the death penalty, in others 


imprisonment for life. The presid¬ 
ing Judge, Sr. Enrique Aymar. is 
notorious for their ruthlcsslcss with 
which he condemns his political ad¬ 
versaries to the firing squad. There 
is the greatest danger that the sen¬ 
tences for which the prosecution 
clamours will be passed by the 
Judges and carried through unless 
(he prompt and resolute intervention 
of free parliaments and democratic 
governments prevents this. J he 
Franco Government is by no means 
independent of world opinion, least 
of all at the present moment of deli¬ 
cate negotiations; the Spanish Mili¬ 
tary’ Courts arc no independent 
organs of justice, but instruments of 
governmental policy. Ibis means 
that, for instance, questions in the 
British House of Commons, and a 
dear indication that public attention 
is focussed on the proceedings at the 
Military Court, would have some 
effect. They may save the lives of 
our C.N.T. fighters. Is it too much 
to expect that those who care for 
freedom and human decency raise 
their voices, remembering that they 
enjoy the privilege of free speech 
for which the political prisoners in 


Spain have risked ilimr lives? 

The name* of the C.N.'I members 
who arc to stand their trial m 
<xiobcr arc: 

C ipriano Damiano Gonztflc/ 

(General Secretary) 
Emilio Ouiilones 
Cclcdonio Fere/ 

Enrique San/ 

Miguel Mufio/ 

Pablo Borjas 
lose Aparicio 
Jose Torremocha 
Pedro Torremocha 
Juan Sarla 
Ignacio Sierra 
Bcnita B^rccna. 

In their name, and in the name of 
the oppressed workers for whom 
they have been working and living, 

I appeal for help. 

For the Delegation, 

M. Sai.<;aoo, 
Secretary, 

Confederation National Del Trahajo 
Ml M 

Delegation cn Gran Bret ana. 

II Mi ft ford Cardens Mansions, 

London, W, 14 . 


NO ALTERNATIVE HERE AND NOW 


T AW indeed sorry if my witless sar* 
* casm has offended the susceptibilities 
of S. E. Parker. While assuring him that 
I have no nerves exposed in his direction, 
I shall nevertheless try in future io 
answer his strictures on my straying from 
the path in the dull and earnest tone 
which is apparently the only true tenor 
for the discussion of anarchism. 

Ln the first place, let me point out that 
I do not defend the compulsive State’s 
organisation of the Health Service. In 
the paragraph to which S. E. Parker ori¬ 
ginally objected (Freedom 26/9/53) I 
maintained that “those reforms which 
should be fought for as an educational 
practice should be those which carry im¬ 
mediate benefits for workers ... the 
Health Service has meant access to bene¬ 
fits which has improved the well-being 
and every-day life of millions.” 

The general trend of my argument 
was that the greatest value in fighting 
for reforms came from the experience 
and self-confidence to be gained by work¬ 
ers. rather than the actual reforms them¬ 
selves, which I was at pains to point out 
were temporary and often illusory. That 
is why I wrote “should be fought for as 
an educational practice.” 

Now I still maintain that the Health 
Service has carried immediate benefits 
for workers, the old, sick and infirm, and 
I do not think that one is straining 


Anarchist theory to support the actual, 
physical operation of the Health Service 
while at the same time criticising, and 
being opposed to, the bureaucracy and 
the compulsive methods of payment. In 
the same way one supports wage claims 
bv workers while at the same time oppos¬ 
ing the wage system. 

S. E. Parker looks back with nostalgia 
to the good old voluntary schemes. Last 
week, correspondent M.P, made some 
points about those. Here are some 
more: 

The Hospitals Saving Association, of 
which S, E. Parker speaks so highly, 
provided one-tenth of the income of vol¬ 
untary hospitals. Where did the remain¬ 
ing nine-tenths come from? Some came 
from charity—the flag-days to get pen¬ 
nies from passers-by—and. more spec¬ 
tacularly, the large donations from 
public benefactors, like Lord NutTield, 
who made his millions from the exploita¬ 
tion of his workers. The rest came from 
local authorities, paid for out of the 
rates —compulsorily collected f 

But certainly, nobody was compelled 
to pay their threepence a week towards 
the one-tenth of the cost. 

And what a lovely service was pro¬ 
vided! Every hospital was begging for 
funds (except those specially run by 
wealthy organisations like the Frce- 


mau»ns=-for f reemasons), every, local 
authority rigidly practising economy. 
With the result that (here is recorded a 
case from Surbiton where an injured man 
was left to bleed to death in the street 
because he was 70 yards on the wrong 
side of the Urban District boundary and 
the driver of the only ambulance avail¬ 
able had had strict instruction not to 
cross that boundary! 

\ do not believe that could happen 
to-day, but the vastly superior accident 
and ambulance service that does operate 
now has to be paid for—and so has 
every other feature of the Health Service. 
The threepence a week paid to the H.S.A 
voluntarily in th I920‘s and ’30*s would 
mean an equivalent at to-day’s values of 
about 9d. — which is, f believe, not far 
away from the amount taken from Nat¬ 
ional Insurance contributions to-day 
towards the Health Service. The re¬ 
mainder of those contributions go to¬ 
wards unemployment benefit, old age 
pensions, sick pay, etc., and the rest of 
the cost of the Health Service is made 
up out of taxation —much as it was be¬ 
fore. 

But no doubt S. E. Barker will say all 
this is beside the point, which is that the 
N.H.S., being compulsory and organised 
by the State, is reactionary, and that it 
would he far better if Health Services 
were organised by voluntary, mutual aid 
groups. As an Anarchist (still!) I 
couldn't agree more about the superiority 
of voluntary endeavour when it is 
organised. But it wasn’t and isn't, and 
since I want to see a Health Service l 
would rather sec it organised as at pre¬ 
sent than not at all. And it is. as I see 
it. only those who elevate theories higher 
than human beings, who would say other¬ 
wise. 

S. E. Parker asks me if I have any 
practicable altcrnalivcs here and now in 
place of capitalism (which, incidentally, 
is not what wc were discussing). I'm 
sorry to say that my answer must be 
“No”. Like S. E Parker, my alternative 
to capitalism is anarchism, but I am far 
too practical to kid myself that it is 
practicable here and now . Wc must have 
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Is the Health Service Reactionary ? 


The impression I received from read¬ 
ing the letters of P.S. and John Hcwel- 
son was that the N.H.S. was a good thing 
because it provided something for 
nothing. 

We all know that the N H S. is not 
giver free; that the Stale cannot provide 
us wr.h more than it has withdrawn from 
us in taxation, but there arc many who 
do not realize that rhe Health Service 
provided is a moat inferior article and 
cannot be oi her wise. 

The really harmful feature of the 
N.H.S. is the contract relationship be¬ 
tween doctor and patient The doctor 
agrees to treat at all limes thou who are 
on bri list. Good medical atiention can¬ 
not he given on such a basis. 

The adequate treatment of all medical 
cases requires the time to take a careful 
history, to make a thorough examination, 
to explain to the patient, if possible, the 
reason why his trouble arose and what 
measure* are to be taken lo avoid such 
an illness in the future, and the giving 
of advice necessary to help him out of 
his present difficulty. 

This procedure which must be gone 
through with each patient in turn lakes 
time, at the least from half to three 
quarters of an hour Any curtailment 
of the process makes for inefficiency. The 
mere provision of free medicine, drug-, 
and appliances is the least important 
aspect of medical practice 

A doctor practicing, as |u*t outlined, 
could hardly sec more than 40 patients 
daily even if he deprived himself con¬ 
sistently of food and sleep. 


In trying to provide such a service*. I 
find the utmost difficulty in limiting the 
applicants for medical attention lo man¬ 
ageable number*, I find it necessary to 
turn away the surplus in order to main¬ 
tain the only standard which 1 find 
satisfactory. 

Now one cannot turn away a N.H.S. 
patient; he must he seen because he is 
on your list. By seeing all. one is forced 
to cut down on the consultation time, 
already jn the case of most doctor* far 
below the minimum for satisfactory care 
t practice outside the N H.S. and find it 
the only means of conducting a worth 
white practice, ft would prohahly amaze 
P S. and J.M, to know turn many patients 
(many of them poor) will travel long 
distances to consult a doctor who pro¬ 
vides ruiii-N M Service. 

The haste of patients in 194H to get 
spectacles, hearing aids etc,, was not 
entirely due to a genuine need for these 
appliances hut was due in large measure 
(as m the case of the crowd* who attend 
sales) to the desire to gel something that 
if going cheap 

I have had the greatest difficulty per 
suading many deaf people to use the Tree 
hearing aids they got in the early days 
of the service. 

In my fifteen years of practice before 
the inception of the N.H.S.. I had never 
seen or hc*rd of o patient who had been 
deprived of hospital attention because of 
lack of means, 

I heartily agree with S. F Parker in 
his labelling of the N.H S. a* a milium 
ary measure. 

Sutton, Oct. 4 MfeOtr *i Pawmi luNi'k. 


FREEDOM 

URBAN COMMUNITIES 


■'J’lfl two mam sjwns of an anarchist 
community venture should be lo no** 
the of living of t|>c ineinbr»> 

by then to operative eJfom, and to act 
as u pM)pa(jiiinJa group showing the 
superiority of an anarchist form of 
*»eirty over the present society 

If, ha* been in your col 

urnn* m recent weeks, a group of anar- 
ctmu, ihe majority probably without any 
experience of. or inclination lo, farming 
pUrchose a (arm in some out of the way 
country district arid attempt to set Up an 
anarchic community they will achieve 
neither <d these aims 

By retiring to some small rural dis¬ 
trict they wiJI cut themselves oft from 
the people who might be influenced by 
a successful community. By taking up 
farming with the aim of self sufficiency 
they will almost certainly be forced to 
jiccept a lower standard of living than 
they have at present. 

To ask a predominantly urban dwell¬ 
ing group of people to take up subsis¬ 
tence farming far from the urban ameni¬ 
ties they arc accustomed to. will make 
the failure of the venture almost certain, 
however great the initial enthusiasm of 
the group. 

A community venture centred in a 
town would have a greater chance of 
success and could also be brought into 
being by stages, the venture could 
Marl by the members moving to the town 
of their choice where they would follow 
their own occupations and contribute 
u proportion of their wages to the com¬ 
munity for the purchase of food and 
clothing, which could be bought whole¬ 
sale. They could gradually acquire 
homes near lo each other and as their 
confidence in the venture grew could 
contribute more of their wages lo the 
community. 


a community wanting anarchism before 
wc can get it—and we haven’t got that 
here and now. 

Similarly. I have no immediately prac¬ 
ticable alternative to the Health Service 
here and now, which is why I am not so 
sour about the present one, although I 
devote a considerable amount of my 
spare time to propagating ideas upon 
which an alternative can be based—the 
ideas of mutual aid, voluntary associa¬ 
tion and so forth But unlike S. F 
Parker I recognise that our appeal must 
be couched in terms that will find re¬ 
sponse here and now. and which are 
capable or being applied as a beginning. 
Which is why 1 am an anarcho-syndi¬ 
calist. since 1 believe that otters us our 
greatest opportunity, and propagate that 
all those who work in the Health Service 
should organise themselves along syndi¬ 
calist lines in order lo lake over the 
control of the Service themselves and 
run it freely, without the bureaucracy 
and the State. 

At this, however, S. E. Parker begins 
to suffer from pyramids before the eyes 
(if he will forgive the dying gasp of my 
witless sarcasm) although J am still wait¬ 
ing for his alternative to anarcho-syndi¬ 
calism, for which 1 asked him at least 
a year ago. 

Finally, may I deviate as S. E. Parker 
himself did, and comment on his attitude 
to Freedom? He tells us that if he wrote 
every time he disagrees with something 
in Freedom he would need the paper to 
himself every month or so, but he hasn't 
the time or the money for the paper and 
ink that would require. 

It is amusing to note, however, that he 
has the time, paper and ink to write to 
papers 2.000 miles away, and to corres¬ 
pond with convinced anarchists all over 
the world, hut not to contribute regularly 
to a paper on his own doorstep to propa¬ 
gate anarchism to the unconverted under 
his very nose, the columns of FRiroost 
have always been open to *S. E. Parker 
to put forward hi* conception of Anar¬ 
chism alongside those of deviationisfs 
like J.M. and myself, but he prefers to 
adopt the rftle of critic and sage, putting 
u* right where we go wrong, rather than 
pitch in with original regular contribu¬ 
tions of his own, to put his ideas before 
the readers. 

Somehow or other ihc editors of 
Fkmuxim manage to find time to write 
every week (and to provide themselves 
with paper and ink) ax well as earning a 
living and carrying oul other functions 
tor the movement the humdrum office 
work In the hack ground, or t he more 
noticeable public speaking, 

For S. F Parker and the other critics 
with whom he is not alone. Ihc solution 
i* quite simple: if the writing that you 
want to read i* not appearing in Fan- 
IR)M why don't you write it? 

London, October JJ. P.S. 


The* ..xMimniuic, k> 

home* of its. fw<rmkers supply 

f'ftqu’i.-j.i'Hrou ft (•■•wifmwf K«r 

By co-operating in this manner if shornd 
I* possible to achieve a noticeably high , 

er standard of living This »n itself 
would lend u> viewing anarchism 

in a more favourable tr*d\( 

If die community r.-,*c*cs this it 

will be able to attempt more am hi nous 
projects 

Modern houses could be built by the 
members for the community. 

A school could be started L*r the 
children which would be run on anar¬ 
chist principles and which might a‘o*<r? 
children of non-anarchist parents in ft*; H 
district, A community centre could be 
established where anarchists and non- , 
anarchist* could meet together for social j 
and sporting activities and so inevitably JL 
anarchist ideas would p*e.i.mk\c to arr I jj 
ever widening group of people A farm S 
could be bought near to the town wfaaob J | 
would supply the community with farm I fl 
produce and would enable those mem a 2| 
hers who like to be out of doors 
spend some of their spare time helping 
on the farm. ■ 

This of course is a long-term 
but the establishment of an anarchic SH 
community within an established com*®R| 
rnunity would have far greater infUieneo**® 
on ihc public than a struggling L*rrn<Bg 
community far away from any centre ol 
population. H 

Rossendntc, Sept 21. W, GRfFNWWD, I 9 


MEETINGS AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 

OPEN AIR MEETINGS 

Weather Permitting 
HYDR PARK 

Sundavs at 3.30 p.m 

TOWER HILL 
Tuesdays at t2.jo p.m. 


NORTH-EAST LONDON 

DISCUSSION MEETINGS 
IN EAST HAM 
A Iter note Wednesdays 
at 7.30 p.m. 

ocr. 21 -anarchism commun¬ 
ism & CHRISTIANITY. 

A Symposium on the “Prometheu?" 
Article. 


TYNESIDE ANARCHIST 
GROUP 

A group has recently been formed in 
this area and will hold meetings on 
alternate Sundays at 7.30 p.m. at the 
home of D. Boon, 53. Louvaine Place, 
Ncwcastle-on-Tyne to whom enquiries 
should be addressed. 

The first meeting will take place on 
October 10th at 7.30 p.m. 


GLASGOW 
OUTDOOR MEETINGS 
from now until further notice 
at 

MAXWELL STREET, 

Sundays at 7 p.m, 

With John Gattney. & other* 

LONDON 

“Tim AmirvhiWay to Combat 
Religion” 

A talk on the above subject will bt 
given by Philip $\nsom to the Motion#. 
Secular Society (West t.optlon Brandt 
on SUNDAY (XT. IS. at 7.15 p.m 
at the “Laurif. Arms". 

[Crawford Place. I'd gw are Road, W.\. 
Admission Tree . Discussion. 
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